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Puppets and Terror 


Some Notes in Hope of a New Puppet Theater 


John Tagliabue 


(John Tagliabue, now teaching lit- 
erature at Bates College, has contri- 
buted poems, essays and plays to many 
of our leading literary magazines and 
has an extensive list of publications 
in all these fields to his credit. The 
following essay “Puppets and Terror” 
is a preface to his book of plays, THE 
MARIO PUPPET PLAYS (a series of 
12 short puppet plays in poetry; some 
produced in Italy and some on TY in 
the U. S.; also at Bates College, where 
he is now teaching). We feel there is 
much valuable advice here for those 
who are writing or selecting puppet 
scripts. ) 


Ancient, Symbolic, 


The art and entertainment of the 
puppet theater is one of the most an- 
cient and popular of arts — every- 
where (in ancient Egypt, Greece, India, 
Java, Bali, Japan, in the ceremonies 
of American Indians); it is an art 
which can be a quick allegorical color- 
ful education, a religious pleasure. 
And, of course, I believe it has pretty 
much degenerated. But I feel that the 
true puppets (which can not be kept 
down any more than dreams can or 
fertility or freedom or poetry for a 
long time) need and want and there- 
fore will have (in their humble and 
fabulous way) a resurrection. 

Maybe because of this feeling and 
partly I think because of a desire to 
write plays that were not naturalistic 
and where poetic speech could be as 
free as Ariel or Puck, as colorful as 
Javanese beauties, I took to writing 
puppet plays in poetry. This was a 
few years ago when we were fortun- 
ately living in Fiesole above fabulous 
Florence and my beautiful wife said, 


Popular, Modern 


Why don’t you write a puppet play to 
celebrate our daughter’s birthday? I 
did. And we and the children were 
happy. 

Thereafter I wrote twelve plays, an 
allegory, at times comic at times ter- 
rible, about the adventures of Mario 
through twelve different countries: 
Mario in the Land of the Sea Horse; 
Mario in the Land of Insects and Flow- 
ers; Mario in the Land of the Ma- 
chines; Mario in the Land of the Sick- 
nesses; Mario in the Land of the 
Green Queen; others; and so on to the 
glorious marriage at the end. I will 
not talk about these here. Here in 
America my wife has been making the 
puppets for these plays and we have 
been putting them on (or vice versa). 
But to get back to the subject of Com- 
plaint and Hope. 

A Perhaps Pedantic Complaint 

The Puppet Theater as a source of 
magic and religious symbolism has de- 
generated. It has lost its contact (as 
most forms of “theater” have — and 
therefore often living room drabness 
and Problems and Prosaic Speech in 
Plays) with the religious and ritualis- 
tic. Like most arts it had its origin 
and primitive vitality as part of reli- 
gious ceremony. It was an attempt to 
express through images the metaphy- 
sical. It was an early form of spirit- 
ual television (maybe priestly tele- 
pathy). 

The Puppet Theater, which was not 
naturalistic to begin with, can reveal 
certain things more directly and 
imagistically than the theater of 
Moliere, Goldoni, Shaw, Chekov, Ibsen 
can. These certain things are impor- 
tant: the psychological or supernatural: 
dragons, the seven deadly sins, snakes, 





devils, angels, William Blake’s tiger, 
the dancing figure of Maya, a Jackal 
devouring a Beggar, a resurrected 
Lazarus. 


Lorca and Hope 


The Naturalistic Movement in art in 
the 18th and 19th century helped mis- 
lead the puppeteers from their fabu- 
lous work. Many things in modern 
art instead have prepared for the more 
abstract and religious revival: Blake; 
Mir; Picasso; Charlie Chaplin (who in 
ways has imitated the Puppet as Java- 
nese dancers often imitate puppet 
movement); the new interest in Ori- 
ental art, in Kabuki dancing; the in- 
terest in fables and myths; the playful 
or terrible expression of the irrational, 
the unconscious (Gertrude Stein, 
Joyce, Kafka). I feel that it is time 
for puppets to dance and sing and die 
and swat each other and be reborn 
before us. The gods in our need and 
desire have managed it; even if as yet 
our understanding and skill has not 
managed it as well as greatly possible. 
Puppets, operating under the control 
of the poet like images in a symbolist 
poem, — if they are profound, operat- 
ing under the control of the fantasy 
that controls the poet, can do all sorts 
of things that human actors cannot do 
and that the spirit of man quickly does 
— such as fly or kill a dragon. 

Lorca, poet, playwright and puppe- 
teer, said (and it can apply to the 
power of puppets as images): “The 
theater is one of the most expressive 
and useful instruments for building up 
a country; it is the barometer of its 
greatness or decline. An intelligent 
theater, well oriented in all its bran- 
ches from tragedy to vaudeville, can 
change the sensibility of a people with- 
in a few years; a disintegrated theater, 
with clumsy hooves instead of wings 
can cheapen or lull into sleep an entire 
nation. The theater is a school of tears 
and laughter, and a free tribune where 
men can reveal outworn or ambiguous 


morality, where through living exam- 
ples they can explain the eternal laws 
of the heart and mind of man.” 


Inexpensive and Poetic Advantages 


The fabulous puppet play is a good 
context for poetic speech. Poetic dra- 
ma grew out of religious plays in hon- 
or of Dionysus, morality plays in hon- 
or of Christ, in celebration of resur- 
rection. You cannot give Ibsen per- 
sonalities or Chekov personalities 
poetic speech without making them 
seem absurd. That is why T. S. Eliot 
fails in “The Cocktail Party,” a very 
dull play; the actors seem to have a 
timid and self-conscious rhetoric; poe- 
try after all is not monotonous prose. 
Puppet plays are festive and their 
speech can be a festival too — rich 
and surprising with imagery and 
rhythm and music. The quick and 
colorful puppet play can have the ob- 
vious unity and power of a good sym- 
bolist poem. It can be a nimble and 
lyric success (which need not be com- 
plex and which can be put on for 
friends or children without the aid of 
Big Business, A Lot of Money, the 
Academy, those mumbling monsters.) 


To Get to Terror 


It is easy enough to hold the atten- 
tion of young children as long as the 
play is not too long. They like action, 
farce, the strange, the grotesque, the 
fast, the surprising, people getting hit 
over the head. The puppet stage holds 
them the way a dream holds us. It is 
a temptation to introduce a lot of 
farce and terror to exploit the children. 
It may be nice for the grown up per- 
son to sit in the audience and enjoy 
the wild response of the children, but 
it is not always good for the art of 
the puppet play writer. Perhaps with 
fewer of these easy tricks that can be 
used to arouse the hysteria of the chil- 
dren and a more interesting quick 
dream, the adult in the audience would 
turn from enjoying the laughter and 
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cries of the children to enjoy what is 
going on on the stage and in the 
imagination of the dreamer (the 
writer). 

To present children a drama with- 
out evil is not only to make them lose 
interest in the drama but not to pre- 
sent the truth. Christianity in the 
Middle Ages didn’t hesitate to put 
images of horror and crime and pun- 
ishment before the adult and children; 
when it became a bourgeois and senti- 
mental religion it lost this potency, 
and other myths, made by a secular 
world of confusion and catastrophe, 
took its place. This is not to say that 
the priest or poet should frighten chil- 
dren with hell fire, but that where 
there is a fire it should point it out 
and where there is a devil it should 
throw him in it. 

The truth must have terror in it as 
dreams have terror as tragedy has 
terror. The awful truth will come out 
of the child as nightmares from the 
deep sea as wild storms to shipwreck 
the sailor and to have kept the know- 
ledge of danger from the child is like 
sending out a sailor to be the captain 
of a boat without giving him any true 
chart or compass or knowledge of the 
dangers of his voyage. 

There is a kind of modern socialist 
and hygienic ideal which tries to give 
the child (and the adult who is often 
treated like a child or sick patient or. 
tired office worker to be taken care 
of) the impression that there is no 
evil in the world or that evil if it 
exists can be legislated away, ration- 
ally, orderly, with a social conscience; 
or that actually there is no evil in the 
world, that it is a bad idea put into 
the head of children by bad people, 
and that instead what is real is happi- 
ness and the possibility for social pro- 
gress. When the truth is that dra- 
gons and devils and evil spirits are as 
everywhere real as wars, diseases, the 
weakness and fears due to the human 
condition, man being a creature who 
does not control the universal laws; 


evil spirits are as evident as cruelty 
and aggression and misery and destruc- 
tiveness that people see in the home 
between parents and everywhere in 
society. (This brings up, the whole 
subject and history and debate which 
I don’t want to go into — classically 
put by Plato in “The Republic” when 
he favors censorship and Milton in the 
“Areopagitica” when he _ launches 
against it; I agree with Milton.) 

There is something a little sinister 
in the hygienic control of feelings — 
like a hypocritical nurse. 

Terror must be faced as crucifixion 
must be faced but if the wheel of real- 
ity is to be complete it must have as 
its singing spoke the idea of resurrec- 
tion and whirl in the orbit of con- 
sciousness like the world around the 
sun. 

And beyond terror 

When there is hate in you it is easy 
to find good reasons for hating others; 
that is why after I have written some 
satire I feel guilty or dirty as frus- 
trated as hell. I feel that I have ex- 
pressed. hate, committed some crime. 
But there really are things to hate, at 
least to be careful of, I then tell my- 
self, things that want to hurt you, kill 
you; and you have to protect your 
body and soul and that sometimes, as 
the soldier knows who is confronted 
by another soldier with a gun, that 
means kill. St. George had to kill 
the dragon. A hero can hardly exist 
without having in some fight or other 
killed a dragon or a minotaur or the 
devil. Hate should be directed at these 
evil forces in ourselves which the pup- 
pet theater can make visible, and not 
people. You can’t legislate or reason 
hate out of existence (hate of course 
is the grotesque child of fear); and 
the hypocrisy of sweetness and light 
is murder to the power of your spirit. 
It sounds as if we are in a bloody mess 
an incubus of murder after murder 
and in a certain sense everyman’s life 
is that just as it is the history of the 
race from Cain to yourself. 





Aristotle said it long ago: Tragedy 
purges us of pity and terror, and Com- 
edy arouses Dionysus, wags the fertil- 
ity spirit. Fable by Grimm and An- 
dersen are the tragedies and comedies 
for children. Murder must out. Christ 
must throw the devil in hell fire be- 
cause it is a law of human nature that 
that is where he belongs. Hansel and 
Gretel must throw the evil old lady, 
the false mother who wants to kill 
them, into the furnace to burn. As 
the Wife of Bath, one of the most vic- 
torious and virtuous people in litera- 
ture, said, it is better to marry than 
to burn. To marry with Dionysus 
leading the procession from death to 
Spring, to the maiden’s womb where 
our heat and jumping brings new life. 
Or as in Sophocles’ “Oedipus Rex” or 


Shakespeare’s “King Lear” or a good 
walloping puppet play, it is better to 
go through with a storm than to let 
it stay coiled and decaying like rot- 
ting intestines in your private fear or 
like a vicious snake weighing on your 
mind. This almost seems to mean 
that we should go out of our way to 
look for terror, crime, tragedy, dis- 
comfort, adventure, but it doesn’t 
mean this at all. But most likely our 
spirits being as active as they are 
will probably have to go through many 
realms of being and many people be- 
cause the realms of consciousness are 
so high that no poem or religion -or 
science has ever charted them. 

Of course I would like to see more 
puppet plays stroll between the trees 
or appear like wonders in the city. 


The Vellemans 


Bill Doole 


Well known to thousands of Cana- 
dian television fans, the Vellemans, 
who produced the charming Festival 
performance, were the team which 
created “Planet Tolex” for CBC tele- 
vision. This production, their most 
recent, ran for seven months from 
CBLT Toronto, and won wide spread 
approval from audiences and critics 
alike. “Planet Tolex” was the top 
rated children’s program from CBC 
during the 1953-54 season. 

For the last five years, Leo and Dora 
have been creating and producing pup- 
pet shows for live and TV audiences 
— showing regularly in Henry Mor- 
gan’s Department Store in Montreal 
and in schools, colleges, and service 
clubs throughout Quebec and Ontario. 
The Vellemans are truly representa- 
tive of the fine group of professional 
artists who have been making a name 
for Canadian puppetry. 

Bill Doole, Managing Editor for the 


Brampton Conservator, Brampton, On- 
tario, Canada, writes of the Vellemans: 


“Leo, who looks like the bearded 
trademark for Player’s Navy Cut 
cigarettes, has had a versatile career. 
He came with his parents from Hol- 
land at the age of eight, and settled 
in Montreal. In World War II he 
served as a photographer with an 
RCAF reconnaisance unit. After the 
war he dabbled in commercial photo- 
graphy and made the acquaintance of 
Dora Towers, in charge of studio por- 
traiture for Eaton’s Montreal Store. 
Later she became Mrs. Velleman, and 
beginning as a husband and wife team 
they began to major in children’s 
photos. 

“It was while visiting Montreal 
homes and doing child camera studies 
that the Leo and Dora puppet show 
was born. Leo who had had a pas- 
sing interest in puppets since he was 
a youngster, turned up one day with 
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a homemade puppet called Timothy. 
He used Tim to hold the attention of 
a young camera subject. The young- 
ster and his friends were amused. A 
few days later, word of the “puppet 
show” spread, and a request came in 
that Leo put on a birthday-party pup- 
pet show. Before long, Leo and Dora 
were in constant demand for private 
birthday parties, school and club 
shows. A general handyman about 
the house, Leo made the little wooden 
puppets and props, and Dora handles 
the wardrobes. (Today at Orangeville 
they have a room absolutely jammed 
with puppet ensembles, and a trunkful 
mildewing in the basement). Soon 
they were presenting shows all over 
Quebec, Ontario and the New England 
states. They were in demand from 
Kincardine to Cape Cod. 

“Drama reviewers and critics in 
both French and English began to 
sing their praises. Oddly enough, the 


“big break” of a TV contract took 


them out of circulation. It will take 
time to return. 

“G. D. Gaitskell, director of Art, 
Ontario Department of Education, re- 
gards Leo and Dora as outstanding. 
“I consider their stage techniques, 
their designs, and the subject matter 
of their show to be of the highest or- 
der — the whole attitude of Leo and 
Dora towards their craft seems to me 
to be original, stimulating, artistic and 
competent.” 

“Herb Whittaker, the Globe and 
Mail’s drama critic: “There is no get- 
ting away from it, the puppets are 
certainly bright and amusing. The 
figures, which are quite large, are 
bold and funny in bright colors, and 
remarkably expressive. More particu- 
larly, the ideas . . . the dramatization 
of the song ideas . . . are clever.” 

“Dora writes the script for the pup- 
pet plays, and the musical score is 
written by a Viennese composer liv- 
ing in Montreal. 

“Their themes include fairy tales, 
folk material, audience participation 


stories and Indian legends. For the 
legends they got in touch with an Ot- 
tawa anthropologist, who gave them 
colorfully authentic information on the 
west coast Indians. This production 
is reminiscent of the famous Crawley 
Films award winning vehicle- “The 
Loon’s Necklace.” 

“Lest anyone get the impression 
that puppet shows are strictly young- 
fry fare, may we remind you that 
such items as Leo’s and Dora’s Indian 
legends have held grown-ups spell- 
bound. 

“All the world’s a stage for this 
team, a two-by-four stage where their 
hands turn into animals and elves and 
their real selves are hidden behind a 
backdrop curtain. No one can see 
them, but they can see their audience 
and puppets through the curtain. 

“And you have to keep an eye on 
the puppets,” states Dora, or they'll 
get out of control.” 

“Leo has an explanation for it. 
“Hand puppets are a direct extension 
of the individual. We make our own 
puppets and as soon as you put them 
on your hand, they become alive.” 

“The Vellemans have 200 “children.” 
One, called Timothy, is half  lepre- 
chaun and half wolf. His ears are 
pointed and he whistles at girls. Ano- 
ther is a white elephant, Blumper. 
There are also gnomes, fairies, “doodle 
bugs,” polar bears and beetles. 

“It was largely on the strength of 
their TV engagement that Leo and 
Dora cut ties in Montreal and moved 
to Ontario. It seemed to afford them 
the opportunity of fulfilling an ambi- 
tion to live in rural Ontario. They’re 
in love with this part of the country, 
and the wonderful old brick home 
which they’re remodelling in Orange- 
ville was just the spot for them and 
their four youngsters. Like Typewrit- 
er Dust, they were able to pursue their 
passion for the pastoral within easy 
commuting distance of professional 
opportunity. As a further point in 
common, although I’m _ temporarily 














out of stock, the Vellemans are Lilli- 
putian “ranchers” maintaining small 
herds, flocks or droves of goats, chick- 
ens and geese! Maybe a dozen all told. 

“TI haven’t had a chance to compare 
notes on livestock, but offhand I’d say 


that Leo’s geese are not getting the 
upper hand, as mine did. He hasn’t 
that haggord look which my tempera- 
mental Toulouse trio bestowed on me. 
Moreover, the chickens haven’t yet 
got his goat, or vice versa.” 


Experiment in Script 


Adolph Cavallo 


The Detroit Puppet Theater, spon- 
sored by the Detroit Institute of Arts 
and The Detroit News, is an educa- 
tional activity whose purpose is to fur- 
ther an intelligent and broad appre- 
ciation of the puppet theater and, 
where possible, to contribute directly 
toward the establishment of high 
standards in the field. We know from 
the comments of the puppeteers and 
educators alike that one of the most 
impoverished areas in contemporary 
puppetry is that of the puppet script. 
Therefore to stimulate an interest in 
this area — and interest which we 
hope will gain momentum and come to 
fruition in the near future — we spon- 
sored a Puppet Script Competition 
from March 13 to May 14, 1955. 

In order to encourage original think- 
ing and to suggest that works of art 
may lead to the creation of original 
images and characterizations, we stip- 
ulated that the scripts submitted be 
based on some object, painting, print, 
drawing, sculpture, furniture, glass, 
textile, metal in the collection of The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. That is, 
the main character, incident or situa- 
tion or mood or theme of the play 
must be derived from some work of 
art in the Museum. We printed com- 
bination brochure and entry blank, 
making it as attractive and informa- 
tive as possible, and distributed cop- 
ies throughout the city as well as in 
every college in Michigan. Residence 
in Michigan was the only condition 
for eligibility; there was no limit on 


age or profession. Several attractive 
announcements concerning the Compe- 
tition appeared in The Detroit News; 
the first public announcement was 
made in an article by Joy Hakanson, 
Art Editor, in the March 13 edition 
of the News. 

We left the conditions as open as 
possible, in order to invite individual 
interpretation. We stipulated simply 
that the show was to be aimed at an 
audience of children between the ages 
of four and twelve, and that it was to 
run anywhere from 20 to 50 minutes, 
Included with the rules were a few 
suggestions for a puppet playwright, 
called largely from comments from 
reputable puppeteers. 

During the period of competition, we 
appointed a jury of selection. Three 
prominent Detroit educators were 
asked to serve and accepted readily 
and graciously; they liked the idea. 
In making these appointments, we 
tried to select people of experience 
and interest in several aspects of script 
appreciation. Fern Zwickey, Assistant 
Professor of Art Education, Wayne 
University; Margaret Brayton, Direc- 
tor of the Detroit Children’s Museum; 
and Leonard Leone, Director of the 
Wayne University Theater — these ex- 
perts on puppet production, child in- 
terest and dramatic construction 
seemed the perfect jury. 

By the time of the deadline on May 
14, we had received 55 scripts for 
consideration. As soon as they could 
be processed, they were passed on to 
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the jury who read them individually 
over a period of three weeks. In this 
way, each juror had an opportunity to 
become familiar with the general level 
of the entries without hurrying; he 
could establish comparable standards. 
At the end of this period, we met with 
the jury and recorded their selections. 
This was a most informative session. 
Basic problems regarding puppet pro- 
duction, appeal to children, taste, suit- 
ability for puppets — all of these 
came up during the discussion. After 
a period of careful consideration, the 
jury selected first and second prize 
winners and four honorable mention 
award winners. 

They were: Daniel G. Waldron, De- 
troit (first prize); Iva N. Wood, Flint 
(second prize); David Gibson, Mary 
Harris, Stuart McLeod, Frances Pat- 
ton (honorable mention). 

Mr. Waldron’s prize-wining script 
was based on a charming painting by 
George Caleb Bingham, dated 1851. 
Bingham, an American painter of the 
Missouri scene, presents on his canvas 
a wistfuly amusing picture of two fur 
trappers floating down a river in a 
canoe on the deck of which is a 
chained bear cub. Mr. Waldron who 
comes from a small town in Michigan, 
transposes the scene to the woods of 
Michigan and endows the bear with 
certain admirable qualities such as 
speech and choreographic pretensions. 
He has contrived some amusing situ- 
ations which take the trappers and 


the bear from the woods to the big 
city and back; in the interim there 
are all sorts of wonderful encounters. 

According to the terms of the con- 
test, the script awarded first prize 
would be given full production during 
the next season. For this production 
original music and designs were to be 
commissioned of Michigan artists. Two 
committees were appointed, one to 
select a composer, one to select a de- 
signer. We felt that the originality 
of the script should be preserved and 
intensified in the production itself. 

Composer Clark Eastham of Royal 
Oak, Michigan and painter Charles 
Culver of Vellaire, Michigan have 
been commissioned to create original 
music and designs for the show. The 
two artists are now at work on the 
music score and the designs. 

We, of course. are anxious to see 
how the experiment works out. In 
some ways, it has already proved ef- 
fective. The response was greater 
than we had anticipated. There is a 
great general interest in the idea 
around town and we have inquiries 
already asking about the next Compe- 
tition. Over a period of time, the idea 
may bring out the formation of special 
groups for puppet script writing in 
both literary and puppetry organiza- 
tions. 

The contact with professional com- 
posers and designers may stimulate 
their interest in the field as well. 


Which Are You? 


Free translation by 
Lewis Parsons from 
“Marionettes et Marionettistes 
de France,” by 
Jacques Chesnais 


Just as there are well defined cate- 
gories of actors, so we find several 
very distinct types of puppeteers, even 


though with puppeteers the distinc- 
tions become more complicated due to 
the presence of the puppet. Although 
the diverse psychological attitudes of 
the actor in relation to the character 
he creates have often been studied, 
one has, on the contrary, rarely ob- 
served the reactions of the manipulator 
of puppets taking into consideration 





the intermediary element represented 
by the puppet. 

The first type is that of the puppe- 
teer in the habitual sense of the word. 
This type performs for the puppet. 
The character to be portrayed is not 
for him the essential thing, it is the 
puppet. He works and expresses only 
for it. One would be tempted to be- 
lieve that the two were bound toge- 
ther by some physical connection. Be- 
tween the character to be portrayed, 
and the manipulator, the puppet is in- 
terposed. Consequently, it cannot take 
on life, it cannot become a being but 
remains only a puppet because one is 
concerned too much with it as such. 

A second type is shown by the pup- 
peteer beneath his puppet. He is so 
preoccupied by the character he wishes 
to create that he forgets the puppet. 
He becomes before everything else an 
acter, an actor who is holding a pup- 
pet. In this case, as in the preceding 
one, the puppet does not possess life, 
but this time it is because one is not 


sufficiently concerned with it. 
The next category consists of those 


puppeteers who make the puppet 
achieve the characterization by means 
of an absolute control. They keep a 
constantly objective attitude and never 
lose sight for a moment of the puppet 
interpreting the character. Judgment 
and will constantly intervene: a fact 
which explains a certain dryness in 
the performance. 

The most satisfying type of puppet 
performance is that in which character, 
puppet, and manipulator coincide. The 
puppeteer identifies the puppet with 
the character he wishes to create. One 
would call him not an actor only, but 
an actor practicing the art of puppetry. 
Now the puppet takes on a singular 
life, it becomes truly a being in itself. 

One discerns easily, in observing 
performers while they operate, to 
which type they belong. Those in the 
first group constantly watch the pup- 
pet, but move about continually be- 
cause they are trying to give the pup- 
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pet life by their own movements. The 
result is that they make many useless 
gestures. 

That which strikes one in the per- 
formance of the second group is the 
disproportion between the character 
to be portrayed and the puppet who 
portrays it. The puppet is lively, but 
remains expressive. One is thrown 
off the track by a voice that does not 
correspond to the attitude. For exam- 
ple, when it coughs, it does not have 
the spasms of coughing. This would 
be better suited to radio! 

We have pointed out the stumbling 
blocks that menace the manipulators 
of whom control and mastery are the 
principal aims. When the will, cul- 
ture, intelligence, sensitiveness are not 
present to greatly nourish the perfor- 
mance, it will fall into a coldness be- 
yond remedy. In group work even 
the best manipulators run into danger 
by the very ease they experience in 
identifying their own personality with 
the puppet and the character it por- 
trays. They are to see no farther than 
the character they operate, to impro- 
vise at the expense of the ensemble. 

If one compares these observations 
with the actor’s approach one might 
conclude as follows: The puppeteer 
must belong at the same time both to 
the positive type of actor who plays 
in order to find himself, who puts into 
the character he portrays some ele- 
ments of his own personality; and to 
the negative type of actor who plays 
to escape himself, to penetrate into 
another character, to create outside 
himself, to enrich himself through the 
substance of his role. In this way the 
puppeteer can become the ideal dra- 
matic medium. He performs in order 
to find himself in a character which 
he enriches and develops. A circuit 
is established which goes from him to 
the puppet, and returns from the pup- 
pet to him. He gives himself to the 
puppet who in return gives back the 
puppet character. 

The paradox of the puppeteer is in 
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the tension that he must impose upon 
himself to approach the puppet with 
realism, which, in turn, by its con- 
formity to a pre-established aesthetic, 
transposes this realism into conven- 
tional signs and symbols. It is the ne- 


cessity with which he feels he must 
be “exact” in order to render his char- 
acter living, and the technic of styliza- 
tion which he uses to transform copied 
gestures into suggestive gestures. 


‘Bandy’—Cowboy With Ambition 


Moyca Christy Bates 


Courtesy of The Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Arizona 


On the plane that brought us home 
last week, a jolly Arizona cowboy 
stowaway emerged from hiding and 
proved himself an able showman — 
20,000 feet up in the air. 

It was an appropriate place to meet 
the man, for he’s a tyro with television 
ambitions. 

“Bandy” is his name. He was home- 
ward bound from Washington, D. C., 
where he’d visited former Gov. Haw- 
ard Pyle, and still giggling over the 
1955 Puppetry Festival he attended 
earlier at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

For he was there last year, still in a 
stage of early development and hor- 
ribly embarrassed because he had no 
clothes. Even so he made a hit and 
was invited back to take part in this 
summer’s workshop demonstration and 
to appear on stage. 

“Bandy” is a marionette — made, 
from the top of his cowboy hat to the 
tip of his cowboy boots, by Hugh C. 
Mosher of Phoenix, also his traveling 
companion. The cowboy’s complete 
western outfit, impeccably tailored, 
represents the first needlework of his 
creator. 

Red-headed “Bandy” is about 2 feet 
tall. He has a_ built-in, infectious 
smile that will carry him through any 
trying situation, and loves to laugh. 

“Bandy,” who gets his name from 
his bandy-legs, was built directly 


from a variety of materials including 
wood dough, powdered paint, face 
powder, household cement, lacquer 
thinner, various kinds of metal and 
cloth. Wood and cardboard also make 
up the inner man. No casting pro- 
cess was used. 

“Bandy's” maker, Mosher, is a for- 
mer commercial artist and graduate of 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 
He started “Bandy” for nothing but 
pure pleasure in 1952. Then he saw 
that the cowboy might have some po- 
tentiality as an animated advertising 
piece for TV display work. But as 
“Bandy” developed — and he took 
three years — he just emerged a mar- 
ionette with a personality and talent 
for television and personal appearance. 

But as Mosher had never had any 
previous experience with puppets, he 
applied artistic principles used in ren- 
dering human anatomy to “Bandy,” 
with the result that he acquired unique 
aspects of appearance and operation. 

Mosher tried 30 different controlling 
devices before settling on one that 
satisfied him. As a result, “Bandy” 
moves in a most realistic manner and 
his bowed legs walk in a way that 
won praise from the puppeteers before 
whom he recently performed. 

In 1953 Mosher left radio and tele- 
vision work as a transmission engineer 
to promote “Bandy” and has since gi- 

(Continued on page 21) 





PUPPET PARADE 


CHARTER MEMBERS 


The Puppeteers of America was 
founded in Cincinnati, June 1937 with 
Martin Stevens as its first President. 
Present at the Festival in Bowling 
Green were fourteen of the charter 
members. Eldon Smith was not pre- 
sent when the photograph was taken. 

Charter members, left to right are: 
Peg Blickle, Olga Stevens, Vivian Mi- 
chael, Jean Starr Wiksell, Wesley 


Wiksell, Burr Tillstrom, Ellen Proctor, 
Romain Proctor, Martin Stevens, Nellie 
Mendham, Marjorie Shanafelt, Emma 
Louise Warfield and Helen Reisdorf. 

All have served at some time or 
other in official capacity and these, 
together with other long time mem- 


bers have been instrumental in hold- 
ing the P of A together through criti- 
cal years and making our present 
strong organization possible. Hats off 
to them and the rest of the faithful 
ones who came into the P of A after 
the charter list was closed. 


THE VELLEMANS 


The Vellemans, Dora and Leo, need 
no introduction to those who have at- 
tended the last two Festivals. The 
story of the Vellemans appears else- 
where in this issue, but we can’t pass 
up an opportunity to add a word of 
praise for these outstanding Canadian 
artists. It is inspiring to go to Festival 
and find some one with a fresh, imag- 
inative, artistic approach to that age 
old art of puppetry. The Vellemans 
had all this and more too. 

All too few original artists are con- 
cerned with puppetry today. Entirely 
too many follow the “groove.” 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if “origin- 


(see photo section) 


ality” could be the keynote of next 
year’s Festival productions? No tap- 
pers, no piano players, no heaving 
bosoms! 


THE PRINCE AND THE PUPPET 


Cora and Bil Baird continue to oc- 
cupy the number one spot in television 
productions on New York networks. 
Their recent production, “The Prince 
and the Puppet,” seen on Westing- 
house Studio One Summer Theater, 
August 8, is reviewed in this issue. 

Upper, Bill and Van Dyke Park 
who played the part of Larry Alden; 
left, Bil, Joseph Sweeny, who played 
Vernon, and Cora Baird; right, behind 
the scenes with Frank Sullivan, Fra 
Azakas, Bil and Cora. 


FESTIVAL FINALE 


Alan and Spence Gilmore togethe 
with Archie and Sylvia Elliott join i 
congratulating Burr Tillstrom a 
Fran Allison for their delightful pe 
formance of St. George and the D 
gon, given at Bowling Green the Sa 
urday night following the Workshop 
This performance was reviewed i 
last issue of the JOURNAL. 


WORKSHOP 1955 


George Latshaw convincingly dem 
onstrates “how to do it” and “what t 
do with it after you have done it” 
part of the successful 1955 Worksho 
Multiply this demonstration and er 
thusiasm by twenty-five or more g 
you have a picture of the Sat 
following the Festival when more 
200 participants gathered in the g 
for the largest demonstration e 
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staged by the P of A. 
Workshop manuals were requested 
“by many who did not attend the 
Workshop but as attendance far ex- 
ceeded expectations none were avail- 
able. In addition, the P of A will pro- 
'babiy establish the policy of making 
| manuals available only to those who 
attend . . . this for two reasons: first, 
it would be unfair to those paying 
Workshop fee, and second, the Man- 
'ual supplements the demonstration 
and would not of itself be complete. 
George Merten is already at work 
as Chairman of next year’s Workshop 
'... there will be new demonstrators, 
‘mew subjects and a still broader cov- 
If you have any suggestions, 
"George would be glad to receive them. 


"STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Miriam Taylor, assistant professor of 
physical education, at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, who has been present- 
ing plays and teaching university stu- 
dents to make and give puppet pro- 
ductions for a number of years has 
reached some conclusion in her work 
which should give other educators 
food for thought. According to Sarah 
‘Adams. who writes of Miss Taylor in 

» STAFF MAGAZINE, she became 


interested in puppets while doing play- 
ground work. Starting with marion- 
ettes and sixth graders, she soon found 
that “It took too long to make the 
marionettes and not much of the work 
could actually be done by the child- 
ren themselves.” (Teachers who are 
struggling with marionettes in the low- 
er grades take heed). The switch to 
simple hand puppets was made and 
they have continued to hold her ap- 
proval. 

“Short plays, not more than 10 min- 
utes long do the best job of holding 
children. If the audience can be 
drawn into participation, so much the 
better. Simplicity is a must, and the 
fewer properties and characters on 
the stage, the better,” Miss Taylor 
emphasizes. 

For story material, Miss Taylor’s 
students lean heavily on fairy tales, 
children’s stories, mythology, legends 
and original stories. “We are very 
careful with certain types of stories, 
such as fairy tales, and handle them 
with care because of the re-action of 
pre-school children to violence.” 

Miss Taylor feels that puppets are 
potentially tools for teaching social 
values because children, watching a 
puppet show, tend to consider them 
as real people or real animals. 


‘BANDY’—COWBOY WITH AMBITION 


(Continued frm page 11) 
in him his full attention and time. 
’d like to see him do his share of 
= wenefit work and foresees his enter- 
fining crippled children and other 


groups. 

' “Bandy’s” shows will be taped. And 
he’s destined to be versatile, already 
‘the proud possessor of an exquisitely 
fashioned guitar made to his own 
Measurement. 

_ He’s received considerable encour- 
‘@gement toward his chosen career as 
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guest performer on two television pro- 
grams. He appeared on Harold Keen’s 
show over KFMB in San Diego, and 
had an introduction to local fans on 
Ladies Matinee over KOOL-TV in 
Phoenix. 

So far, “Bandy” is the first of his 
family, but one day there may be an 
Adam’s rib. And “Bandy,” ever op- 
timistic, expects to launch a long, 
bandy-legged line! 

Note: See last months Journal for 
illustration. 





The Prince and the Puppet 


WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE 
SUMMER THEATER offered a spe- 
cial treat to television viewers when 
it presented Bil and Cora Baird in an 
_ original drama by Shirley Peterson, 
“The Prince and the Puppet.” 

“The Prince and the Puppet” tells 
the story of a little boy, Larry Alden 
(played by Van Dyke Parks), who 
feels neglected by his career-minded 
mother (Phyllis Hill). He wants her 
to marry again and make a real home 
for him. When Barney and Julia 
Plunkett (played by Bil and Cora 
Baird) are asked to put on a birthday 
party puppet show for Larry, and 
Barney learns of Larry’s unhappiness, 
he decides to have his puppets solve 
the problem. The well-meaning Bar- 
ney creates havoc for a while until 
finally, with the puppets he reaches a 
solution. 

John Shay plays the part of Joe 
Robinson, Mrs. 


Alden’s fiancee, and 
Joseph Sweeny is Vernon, the Plunk- 
ett’s helper. 

The principal setting for the show 


was a replica of the Baird’s own 
workshop on Manhattan’s W. 70th 
Street, near the Hudson River, for- 
merly an old carriage house. 

During the play, Bill played three 
musical instruments from his large 
collection of rare and antique music- 
makers ...a hand made caliope, a 
guitar and a concertina. 

This marked the first time that Bil 
and Cora have played dramatic roles 
together, although Cora was an actress 
before her marriage and Bil appeared 
recently on “Danger.” Born in Grand 
Island, Neb., William Britton Baird 
became a puppeteer because it com- 
bined all the things he likes — sculp- 
ture, dance, music, painting, and the 
theatre. Educated in Iowa and at the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, where 
he specialized in stage designing, Bil 
later worked 5 years with master pup- 


peteer Tony Sarg. In 1936 he met a 
young actress, Cora Burlar, who soon 
began to notice that the marionettes 
on the College Humor magazine covers 
Bil was designing were beginning to 
look like her, “slanty eyes, long legs 
and all.” They were married in 1937 
and since then, all characters in their 
puppet world have been joint crea- 
tions. They have a 3-year-old adopted 
son Peter, as well as a fine collection 
of rare musical instruments and mod- 
ern paintings. 

Van Dyke Parks is already a tele- 
vision veteran — at the age of eleven. 
A student at the Columbus Boychoir 
School in Princeton, N. J., Van Dyke 
is the son of a doctor, and his home is 
McKeesport, Pa. This is his third 
STUDIO ONE role. 

Phyllis Hill began her career as a 
dancer with the Ballet Russe, gradu- 
ally switching to acting, in such plays 
as “Sons and Soldiers,” “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” and as the flashy nurse in 
“The Shrike.” Recently she has been 
occupied with the leading television 
shows. 

TV character actor Joseph Sweeney 
makes his ninth STUDIO ONE appear- 
ance in “The Prince and the Puppet.” 
His last Broadway role was in Arthur 
Miller’s “The Crucible.” 


DO WE RATE? 


The following telegram received 
during the Festival reflects the cour- 
tesy we were extended by the entire 
community of Bowling Green. 

“To the officers and members of the 
Puppeteers of America: The swellest 
group of people I have had the plea- 
sure of serving in seven years of con- 
ventions at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. To each and everyone con- 
tinued success and the best of every- 
thing.” 

Ray Davis, Driver, Ace Cab Co. 





Workshop Reviewed 


George Latshaw 


Combine the information of a trade 
exposition, the movement of a Mardi 
Gras, and the competition of a three 
ring circus and you have a fair pic- 
ture of the exciting demonstrations 
lined up by Lewis Parsons for the 
P of A One Day Workshop following 
the Festival. Demonstrators were 
lined up in huge “booth” areas around 
the exhibition hall main floor and 
mezzanine. Two hundred and eight 
registered workshoppers surrounded 
the demonstrators for a close-up look 
at “how-to-do” and what to do it with. 
Spontaneous questions and answers 
popping up added to the fireworks 
atmosphere of intimate and easy in- 
formality. 

Starting in one corner we found 
John Shirley’s large marionettes in 
electrifying colors, complemented by 
step-by-step examples of casting and 
jointing necessary for the slick, thea- 
trical figures. A step away George 
Latshaw outlined simple hand puppet 
construction, tailored to the individual 
with the main emphasis on the acting 
and manipulation of the puppet. 

Marjorie Shanafelt’s ingeniously 
contrived shadow puppet stage added 
a colerful scene as she explained the 
construction of the cardboard shadows 
and the imaginative use of colors and 
materials for a wide variety of ef- 
fects .. . in design and movement. 

Roy Etherington’s handsome mar- 
ionettes effectively demonstrated his 
theory of simplicity in stringing a fi- 
gure for maximum effect with a min- 
imum of complication. 

Fritz Holzberlein backed up his de- 
monstration with three dimensional 
stage and prop pieces, and illustrated, 
on the spot, the technique of doing 
vivid backdrops with oil paints 
thinned with white gas. 


That grand man of puppetry, Mr. 
George Larsen outlined the kind and 
care of woodcarving tools, and the 
various approaches for shaping a 
block of wood into a puppet head. 
With a true woodcarver’s affection for 
his technique, he advised “No sand- 
paper!” 

Anne Hulko demonstrated a papier 
mache technique to be used in plaster 
molds — a mash of paper, flour and 
water makes a light weight and ser- 
viceable puppet head. Leo Hulko an- 
swered questions on a special folding 
vertical control, which seemed to of- 
fer single-handed finger tip control of 
most of a marionette’s moving parts. 

George Merten’s demonstration of 
marionette construction showed that a 
basic figure need not be complicated 
to move and work well. 

There were Florence Legg and 
Erma White with their sock finger 
puppets — sock puppets made by the 
children effectively displayed and the 
finger puppets with thimble feet, 
sponge rubber body and pipe cleaner 
arms. 

Bruce and Nola Bucknell shared 
their secret for slickly painted puppet 
heads — about the smoothest we have 
ever seen. 

Dorothy Rankin, the celastic artist, 
demonstrated again how to make this 
unwieldy material behave. 

Lewis Parsons had modestly tucked 
himself at the end of the line up- 
stairs with his tape and sound equip- 
ment — and answered questions on 
vitalizing a show with music and 
sound effect. 

Creative puppetry was well illus- 
trated and beautifully demonstrated 
by Vernone Tracey and Clarissa 
Yaeger. Close to them Eve Sheldon 
also demonstrated creatively by using 





almost every imaginative material. 
She called her materials odds and 
ends. With them she produced strange 
and wonderful characters. 

Hugh Mosher with _ illustrations, 
blackboard and gestures adeptly ex- 
plained his theories on adapting hu- 
man anatomy principles to puppet 
anatomy. 

Edith Serrell attracted a crowd to 
her interesting demonstration of the 
use of cheese cloth in producing pup- 
pet heads. 

Enchanting cloth animals were pro- 
fessionally displayed by the Evanston 
Junior League. 

Gary Jennings gave some good ad- 
vice to those watching his demonstra- 
tion on clay modelling. His audience 
was fascinated by his deft finger move- 
ment in shaping the features of a 


QUESTION ... Please list the names 
of the ten people you consider the 
leaders in the field of puppetry today. 

ANSWER ... Have a heart! I’d like 
to attend a few more Festivals before 
I die! I recall a time when the P of A 
attempted to compile a list of “Master 
Puppeteers” (back in the early days) 
and almost broke up the organization. 
Sorry, brother, I'll have to pass that 
one! 


QUESTION .. .I have been told 
that some of the Paul McPharlin pub- 
lications that have been out of print 
are now on sale. Can they be pur- 
chased through the JOURNAL? 

ANSWER .. . No, we have only the 
1944-1945 Yearbook on sale at the 
JOURNAL office. Price $2.50. How- 
ever the Detroit Institute of Arts, De- 


face. 

Ellen and Proc were surrounded by 
future professionals watching them 
demonstrate the shim plaster method 
and plastic wood casting. 

Viv and Peg, whenever not up to 
their ears in business — selling, tak- 
ing orders, getting Puppetry Journal 
material — participated in the work- 
shop, Viv demonstrating the hand and 
rod puppets and Peg consulting with 
would-be puppet playwrights. 

Fern Zwickey also added her ex- 
perience and advice to anyone who 
was interested in puppetry in educa- 
tion. 

Every workshop participant went 
away happy with a 44-page mimeo- 
graphed workshop booklet which sup- 
plemented the demonstrations with 
detailed information and diagrams. 


Ask Us Another 


(By the Journal Editors) 


troit, Michigan. now has for sale a 
considerable number of the Paul Mc- 
Pharlin publications that have not 
been available for some time. Write 
to Adolph Cavallo, care of the Insti- 
tute, for a complete mimeographed 
list with prices. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity and the supply is likely to be 
exhausted soon. 


QUESTION ...I have occasion to 
use some of my plaster head casts a 
dozen or more times, but always man- 
age to break them. What is wrong 
with my formula? 


ANSWER .. . It could be that you 
are not using enough plaster for the 
amount of water . . . too little plaster 
results in a soft cast. Try increasing 
the proportion of plaster. If that 
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doesn’t work try the following meth- 
od. Allow cast to dry thoroughly and 
then soak for a week to ten days in 
a solution of one and a half cups of 
powdered alum dissolved in ten cups 
of water. The cast will become as 
hard as crockery. 


QUESTION ... Years ago Roberto 
Lago gave us his formula for paper 
mache heads. I lost my notes. Is 
there any way of obtaining it? 

ANSWER .. .I found the following 
in Lem William’s PUPPET HEAD 
CONSTRUCTION, now out of print. 

Roberto Lago’s Paper Mache... 
Tear heavy mimeograph or kinder- 
garten construction paper into pieces 
1 x 1%. Soak in water for two or 
three hours. Follow general instruc- 
tions for forcing into cast. The first 
layer, however, should not be coated 
with paste . . . but following layers 
should be coated with paste. Use four 
or five layers. After mache is thor- 
oughly dry wrinkles and roughness 
should be sanded out with number O 
sandpaper. After joining head in con- 
ventional manner, it is covered with 
a mixture of whiting and glue, the 
consistency of cream. Apply three or 
four coats, sanding between each one. 
Paint with tempera and allow to dry 
36 to 48 hours. Coat the entire sur- 
face with a thin coat of melted bees- 
wax. Set aside for two or three days 
and finally rub down with a fine 
woolen cloth. 


QUESTION ...I need to make some 
very light heads . . . I’ve seen some 
at Fests that seem to be modeled from 
cloth and were feather light. Where 
can I find out more about them? 


ANSWER... I am again indebted 
to Lem Williams for this information, 
which I hope will be of help to you. 

Buckram heads . . . Model head as 
usual in modeling clay. Soften quick- 
ly in hot water a piece of buckram 
large enough to cover the front of the 
clay model. Lay the buckram on the 
model on the bias, forcing it down into 
the mouth, sides of nose, eyes, etc. 
Use common pins to hold the buckram 
in place. Be generous with these. If 
the buckram folds or wrinkles in spots, 
cut it, overlap it, until it fits smooth- 
ly. Let it dry. Trim ragged edges 
with razor blade. Shellac generously. 
Remove pins. Repeat on back of 
head. Join halves together with cloth 
strips and glue. The advantage of 
this method is that it requires only 
one operation. It’s disadvantage is 
that it dents very easily under pres- 
sure. 

Silk heads .. . Cut the clay model 
in half. Cut scraps of light-weight 
silk in small pieces. Coat one half of 
the head with hot glue and place the 
pieces over the model as you would 
in paper casting until you have three 
or four layers. Use additional glue if 
needed. Repeat on other half. Re- 
move silk when dry and add a few 
layers of cotton cloth inside for 
strength. This head is stronger than 
the buckram head... slightly heavier 
but still light. 


QUESTION .. . Will you please pub- 
lish directions for casting with Celas- 
tic in the JOURNAL? 

ANSWER ... See copy of JOURNAL 
for January-February 1951 for full 
directions. 


GET A NEW MEMBER TODAY! 
WE NEED YOUR HELP! 





Boys’ Clubs of America 


Iris Vinton 


(Iris Vinton is Director of Publica- 
tions for the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
with offices at 381 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
She has been writing professionally 
for some years with many magazine 
articles and book to her credit). 

A few Boys’ Clubs have developed 
from time to time rather elaborate 
programs in puppetry. In one large 
Club, for instance, a room was set 
aside especially for such a program. 
There is a stage and scenery, which 
the boys have made, and all the other 
facilities necessary for a group of 
young puppetry enthusiasts. 

This group developed and made their 
own puppets, designed and construct- 
ed their own scenery, wrote their own 
scripts, read their lines. They staged 
plays, gave performances of variety 
shows, and were available for short 
skits and stunts and other entertain- 
ment. 

The advanced program, however, is 
the exception rather than the rule in 
Boys’ Clubs. Simple puppets attract 
the most attention from members. 
They appeal at once to the imagina- 
tion and creative skill of the boy. Be- 
cause neither the making nor the per- 
forming with them demands too much 
at first, the average boy can exper- 
ience a real sense of accomplishment 
almost at once. This encourages him 
to continue until he has developed, 
perhaps, a lasting and satisfying hobby. 

Boys like to make things. Puppets 
have a wide range in this respect. 
Even midgets can make finger and 


hand puppets. The creation of a pup- 
pet “character” is a real accomplish- 
ment for the oldest member. 

This desire of all boys to make some- 
thing is given a chance to express it- 
self in every Club. A variety of arts 
and crafts is an accepted part of the 
overall program, if that program is to 
be considered well balanced. The 
making of puppets ties in with craft 
activities carried on in the wood or 
other shops, and sometimes 2ven in 
the library, where puppets of paper 
bags or sticks of scrap materials can 
be created. 

The boy or group of boys who have 
worked up some skits or stunts or 
sketches with puppets can find many 
opportunities for displaying their skill. 
The camp director and counselors 
faced with a hundred or more eager 
boys on a rainy day welcome the brief, 
impromptu performances that some of 
the boys themselves can give. For the 
special event in the library or before 
the regular movie show held in the 
Boys’ Club, a puppet play presented 
by a few of the young hobbyists af- 
fords a thoroughly enjoyable feature. 

Apart from this aspect of puppetry, 
which is directly related to the boy 
and his activities in the Boys’ Club, 
there is the show presented by profes- 
sionals. Attendance at such a perfor- 
mance is a valuable experience for any 
youngster. Boys’ Clubs considering 
entertainment fare offered in their au- 
ditoriums find puppets very popular 
with the majority of members. 


Every Member Get A Member! 
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Here and There 


The British Puppet and Model The- 
atre Guild celebrating its thirtieth 
birthday holds its annual exhibition at 
Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, London, 
W. C. 2, October 17th through the 29th. 

The Zurich marionettes closed their 
summer season at Muraltengut house 
the middle of August. They per- 
formed every Saturday throughout 
the summer. 

At  Ascona, Switzerland, Jakob 
Flach’s matinette theatre performed 
every Tuesday and Friday evening 
closing at the end of October. 

Max Croft, a Mercer University 
freshman, who started making puppets 
at a very early age with such original 
characters as “Lola” the talking hippo- 
patamus and “Tallulah Egghead” now 
finds himself entering a _ thirteen- 
week stretch of T.V. with titles to his 
shows of “The Sophisticated Witch” 
and “Invader from Mars,” he should 
do quite well. 

The T. V. guide August 15 calls our 
attention to Jingle Dingle, a puppet 
who appears on Sandy Berker’s Fun 
House Channel 5 New York Leon 
Jason originated him in a comic strip 
and from there he went between cov- 
ers on a Christmas Book named “Jin- 
gle Dingle” and then onto a phono- 
graph record and now he’s singing all 
the weather reports on Fun House. 

We see it announced in Variety July 
6, 1955 that “Babes in Toyland” will 
be repeated December 24 with Dennis 
Day, Dave Garroway and the Baird 
Puppets. 

Frank Paris has two puppet manni- 
kins in the Abram and Straus Main 
show window, Brooklyn, New York. 
A new way of fashion modeling. Very 
effective! 

Do you know the magazine called 
“Opera Ballet - Music Hall in the 
World?” Revier Trimestrielle No. 4. 
It is published by Redaction Admini- 
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stration in Paris - 198 Boulevard Saint 
Germain. It has 14 pages of marion- 
ettes covering a full range from his- 
torical to contemporary. It sells for 
$1.50 a copy. 

We see in the Puppet Master a no- 
tice of a new book, “English Dolls, 
Effigies, and Puppets” by Alice K. 
Early, published by Batsford, London, 
England, price is 25s. 

The Children’s Corner, a_ telecast 
from Pittsburgh, will appear nation- 
ally on NBC beginning August 20 from 
10:30 to 1l a.m. Josie Carey and Fred 
Rogers who work with puppets cre- 
ated the show. The program has been 
described as a “puppet show without 
violence, revolving around a tame ti- 
ger, with an accent on humor and ed- 
ucation.” Maybe you’ve seen the pro- 
gram already. Learning is cleverly 
integrated with the entertainment. 
The children learn numbers, time-tel- 
ling, some French words and phrases, 
nursery songs, poetry, zoology (with 
live creatures), creativeness (through 
art contests), home hobbies and crafts, 
childrens’ stories, instruments of the 
orchestra, and even a little juggling 
and prestidigitation. 

Yale Puppeteers celebrated their 
15th birthday this summer — closed 
down June 24 - July 4 and presented 
37 performances of Tommy Turn- 
about Tangleproof puppet in four mo- 
dels — frontier man, clown, space man 
and a girl. Should be on the market 
this fall. John MacDonald and James 
Neill assist the Yale puppeteers in 
“Gullible’s Travels” and Ruben Medina 
lends a hand in the revival of “Tom 
and Jerry.” 

We -understand that Catherine 
Hathaway has written an article about 
finger: puppets of Erma White and 
Florence Legg of Topeka; it will be 
published in a future issue of Profit- 
able Hobbies magazine. 





Membership Folders 


Membership blanks, used to interest 
and obtain new members have under- 
gone a complete revision. We believe 
that the new folder contains enough 
definite information to acquaint the 
new prospect with the aims and ser- 
vices of the P of A; however no folder 
can take the place of a personal letter 
or solicitation. 

The new folder, sample of which is 





being enclosed with this Journal igs 
designed so that it may be mailed 
without use of envelope. Use this one 
to get your new member for the year! 
Additional ones may be secured by 
writing the Executive Secretary. Tell 
her how many you need. A gain in 
membership means better Festivals, a 
better Journal, better services. You 
can help! 








Rod Young—Punch’s Mailbox, Box 14, University of Richmond, Virginia 


Certainly no puppeteer could be 
prouder than Punch who now has six 
volumes of PUPPETRY JOURNALS 
all bound and shelved for ready ref- 
erence. You will be smart indeed if 
you round up your back issues of our 
neat little magazine and send them to 
C. B. McSpadden, Jr., a P. of A. mem- 
ber, who will glady receive them and 
bind them in colors of your choice, 
stamp your name in gold upon the 
cover and mail them back to you for 
a very small fee. Write him for in- 
formation and sample colors. 

A lively book that is fun to read, 
written especially for high-school age 
readers, KAREN PRESENTS ... , by 
Helen Reynolds, is available at your 
favorite bookstore or from Funk and 
Wagnalls, publishers. The story tells 
how boats and marionettes turn 
Karen’s lonely summer into an excit- 
ing season with the promise of a 
career. Another book to note might 
be one many of you saw displayed at 


Bowling Green, PUPPETS GO TO 
SCHOOL. Helen V. Williams has 
written a very comprehensive study of 
puppetry that will be of interest to 
anyone from professional to teacher. 
That celastic whiz, Dorothy Rankin, 
is adding rod and shadow puppets to 
the strobe light demonstration that is 
part of her lecture “Adventures with 
Wooden Actors” presented for schools, 
clubs and colleges around the New 
England area. The last week in July 
found her doing shows at Lincoln Park 
in New Bedford, Mass., and in August 
she did a series of shows at Naumega 
followed by several shows at the Alan 
A Ranch in Wolfboro, N. H. 
Although ordinarily we are not fol- 
lowers of the gypsy trail, the month 
of August proved a happy one for 
traveling. From Casper, Wyoming, 
where the Children’s Theatre patrons 
proved enthusiastic audiences for pup- 
petry, the Chicago puppet scene was 
scanned rather briefly but as _ thor- 
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oughly as possible before a trip to 
New York City and its shows and art 
museums created a world of inspira- 
tion in our minds. 

A child once defined a smile as the 
whisper of a laugh. In this respect we 
can all cheer at the work being done 
by Hans Schmidt at the famous Hull- 
House in downtown Chicago. Courses 
in puppetry and drama are offered the 
underprivileged children in this un- 
healthy environment. Hans and Ruby 
Schmidt quietly work wonders with 
their teaching and with their puppet 
shows and lectures. The Coach House 
Press, Inc., 53 West Jackson, Chicago 4, 
Illinois, have just published a com- 
pilation of puppet work and exper- 
ience written by Hans, THE PUPPET 
AS AN ACTOR. Why not write at 
once for information? 

We missed Vic Charles playing his 
act on ice at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
during the month of August, however, 
night life wasn’t altogether abandoned 
because we investigated the previously 
reported Gaslight Club where puppe- 
teer Robin Nelson presents a minia- 
ture ice revue. Pictures and an article 
for the JOURNAL have been promised, 
so we will say no more at present ex- 
cept that the show was fabulous. 

Anchored off Navy Pier in Chicago 
from July 15 to September 5 was the 
amazing S. S. Aquarama, a new eight 
million dollar passenger ship. If you 
were lucky enough to find your way 
to the special children’s entertainment 
featured aboard the ship, the first two 
weeks you might have seen Pat and 
Betty Percy at work during the even- 
ing hours. Terrific publicity in the 
Chicago tabloids was given this city- 
block long ocean liner, particularly to 
the puppets of Kent and Louise Moro, 
presented daily. Kent and Louise are 
now happily ensconsed in their new 
home in suburban Park Ridge where, 
in addition to two year old Gregory, 
they are expecting another red-head 
in the fall. During the final weeks, 
evening shows aboard the Aquarama 
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featured the Cole Marionettes who 
presented their colorful circus stand- 
ards. 

A rewarding experience was a trip 
made to the home of Mrs. Charlotte 
Polak, sister of Tony Sarg. It is al- 
ways enriching to meet those who re- 
fuse to be anything but young at heart. 
All over this country and around the 
world, through the past and in the 
present, we have found this true of 
all workers in puppetry. 

August 29 welcomed Burr Tillstrom 
and the Kuklapolitan Players back on 
the television airwaves. While in Chi- 
cago we were lucky enough to catch 
Burr at home and enjoyed a good visit 
with him while lounging on the Lake- 
shore beach boardering the city. Ku- 
kla and Ollie were among the missing 
at the time, however, Burr provided 
plenty of that famous Kuklapolitan 
friendliness. 

Among her correspondents, Marga- 
rethe Buxton numbers Roberto Lago. 
We join her in hoping that he will be 
able to attend next year’s Festival. 
Bill Buxton is hard at work revising 
two Spanish plays to be presented at 
the Evanston High School where he 
is a Junior this year. Assistant pup- 
peteers on those authentic shows wili 
be Nelia Garcia and Ralph Zalles. 
Margarethe sends on an August clip- 
ping of the CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
praising Bil and Cora Baird and gving 
overboard on praise for Kukla, Fran 
and Ollie and company. Margarethe 
and Bill entertained us royally in Chi- 
cago as did the Evanston Jr. League. 
Given a survey of Northwestern, please 
let us arouse tremendous excitement 
for the 1956 Festival. The situation, 
almost resort-like since ali activities 
will boarder on the beach, seems 
ready made for us. 

Anne Thurman, Gretchen Olsen and 
all the other League gals will create 
one of the best Festivals ever and the 
timing and location should prove a 
drawing card for every P. of A. mem- 
ber. But, more later on that score, 











too. Suffice it to say that the spot is 
swell! 

Mail from Punch’s Mailbox caught 
up with us when we reached a cer- 
tain spot in Ohio neighboring the 
home of Bill and Ruth Duncan, en- 
joying a summer well spent in the 
West. Picking up the OXFORD PRESS 
one day in August, we were surprised 
to see familiar faces of people and 
puppets recalling the 1950 and i951 
Festivals at Western College. In their 
column, “Remember When ..., ” 
the newspaper pictured Dean Raymond 
and Pauline Benton. 

The mail brought news from the 
west coast both directly and indirectly. 
Both a note from Alan Gilmore, writ- 
ten before he and Spence and Ronnie 
set sail for Europe, and letters from 
Lettie Connell reported activity of the 
East Bay Puppeteers’ Guild. Mrs. 
Inga Strehlow, who originated the 
Guild, and Mrs. Gertrude Cordts from 
the Oakland Public Libcary are lead- 
ers of the group which met on July 11 
to enjoy Ray Mount’s production of 
“Reynard.” 

Away back in June, Wolo gave his 
show at the Upper Grant Avenue Art 
Festival in Los Angeles. The Oakland 
Recreation Department puppetry spe- 
cialists, Lettie Connell, Dick Berry 
and Paul Miller, toured this summer 
their own “Punch and Judy” in their 
Vagabond Puppet Trailer. Audiences 
were enthusiastic, it seems, even a 
rambunctious Dalmatian. August found 
the troupe also touring their marion- 
ette version of the “Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice.” Also in August, Lettie did 
her “Real Princess” as the opening 
show at the Messwood Children’s The- 
atre, Oakland, California. 

June 9 found students of the Sun- 
shine School, Riverside, California, 
entertained at the “Wizard of Oz” 
puppet show staged by Longiellow 
school children in that city. It is zra- 
tifying to note the numerous shows 
for the underprivileged and handi- 
capped given by puppeteers around 


the country. Incidentally, the “Wizard 
of Oz” motion picture is enjoying a 
current revival and many of the se- 
quences are remarkably puppet-like. 

Rena Reddick, Director of the Shatte 
Drama Center for Los Angeles chil- 
dren recently directed a group of chil- 
dren in a puppet version of “Alice in 
Wonderland” over television in that 
area. The children also demonstrated 
a simple way of making puppets and 
patterns which were available to view- 
ers. A new TV cartoon program, “Car- 
toon Carousel, KTLA, is M.C’d by a 
magician, Frank Herman, who uses a 
commercial hand puppet to do a magic 
trick every day. 

The most enthusiastic puppeteer- 
showman of her five youngsters is 
nine year old Ricky, son of Marion 
Derby, Riverside, California. Marion 
and her Party Puppets are very active 
in the Bay area and she is currently 
at work on “The Frog Prince.” In 
some shows, Ricky acts as a clown 
front-man as a warm-up period of 
games and audience participation and 
also entertains between plays with 
magic tricks. A star of Marion’s show 
is her parakeet who, under the direc- 
tion of her puppet trainer, jumps 
through a hoop and walks a tight rope. 
Back in May, to open the Riverside 
Children’s Theatre season, Marion’s 
Party Puppets were featured in “Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood.” The DAILY 
PRESS. gave this active Children’s 
Theatre group good publicity. 

Bert Hansen, active Punch and Judy 
showman in California, keeps in touch 
with David Lano whose family’s acti- 
vities were so fascinatingly chronicled 
in Paul McPharlin’s HISTORY OF 
THE PUPPET THEATRE IN AMERI- 
CA. Mr. Lano at 70 plus years, is 
still going out with his knife throw- 
ing act. Wow! 

While in Ohio we were able to at- 
tend the Antioch Area Theatre which 
has now finished their Fourth Annual 
Shakespeare Festival. As we glanced 
down the list of names on the Pro- 
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duction Staff we suddenly stumbled 
over the name of James P. Rose, Dir- 
ector of Properties and Decor. Before 
intermission time was over we had 
cornered Jimmy and pounded him 
with questions about the fascinating 
Rufus Rose family. It seems we 
missed Rufie and Marge by just a few 
weeks since they were in Ohio during 
vacation from the “Howdy Doody” 
show. Many of you asked about the 
Roses at Bowling Green and we are 
all glad that they continue to thrive 
upon puppet activity. Bunny is now 
enjoying navy duty, Jimmy has ano- 
ther year at Antioch, and Christopher 
is eight. Enough said, except that 
brother James and a pert young Miss 
named Bee have been studying up on 
the tune to a famous march by Men- 
delssohn from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

In New York City we wandered 
around the “Howdy Doody” NBC stu- 
dios for awhile enjoying the scenery 
and waiting for Rufus to arrive. We 
missed. him, however, and the trip was 
short and crowded with shows and 
museums. The Museum of Modern 
Art during August spotlighted a color- 
ful display of East Indian textiles and 
curios. Suspended in mobile fashion 
over a shimmering pool of water were 
five authentic rod puppets which 
caused much comment. At the Palace 
theatre in mid-August were Martin 
and Florenz and their puppets. Not 
in New York, but speaking of night 
life, Norm Dygon played the El Mor- 
occo in Montreal. during August and 
off in Barcelona, Rafael de Cordoba’s 
Puppet Parade was playing at the Em- 
porium Nitery. 

Taking the place of Paul Winchell 
and Jerry Mahoney during the sum- 
mer months, “Children’s Corner” on 
NBC-TV tested the talents of puppe- 


teers Josie Carey and Fred Rogers. | 


“Soupy Sales” was the name of the 
so-called puppet show that replaced 
Burr Tillstrom over ABC, Chicago, 
during August. 





We hope that Archie Elliott has now 
recovered from the Festival, although 
we have our doubts since immediately 
thereafter the Elliott family was pre- 
paring to move into their new home, 
Archie was advising the “By Jupiter 
Player” from Cleveland in their pup- 
pet TV activities, and Archie himself 
presented “The Toymaker” on WEWS 
the first week of August. 

Odds and ends of puppet news lets 
us know that Caroline S. Lutz spent 
a restful summer with her artist bro- 
ther, Dan, and his family. Florence 
Akana, P. of A. member from Hawaii, 
was enthusiastic over the Salzburg 
Marionette Theatre’s “Snow White” 
and the “Magic Flute” which she was 
able to enjoy as she toured Europe. 

A generous two page spread of story 
and pictures in the CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER PICTORIAL MAGA- 
ZINE was given Greta and Henry Carr 
Sherman and their puppets. Victory 
Park School pupils put on their own 
show recently after seeing the Sher- 
mans perform with their _ original 
characters. 

Now that the Fall season is here, 
we feel sure that you are doing some 
thing worth noting. Again we ask for 
information from you about anything 
you may be doing, anything you may 
know, or anything about puppetry. It 
is only through your help that we can 
function. Lewis Carroll once wrote 
a verse that seems applicable to our 
search for news. “They sought it with 
thimbles, they sought it with care; 
They pursued it with forks and hope} 
They threatened its life with a rail+ 
way-share; They charmed it with 
smiles and soap.” Now, our only 
charm is found in the news you send 
us, so, please, hasten to do so at once: 


Rod Young 

Box 14 

University of Richmond 
Virginia 


PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FROM JUNE 15 TO JUNE 11, 1955 


Balance cash in bank as per pre- 


vious audit and as per books .. $1,135.81 


RECEIPTS 

Membership Dues 
Festival Income 

Festival Refund from 1954 


Sale of Equipment: 


(A) Desk 

(B) File Case 17.54 49.00 
Gifts Received 3.00 
Sale of Pamphlets, Journals, 

Yearbooks and seals .... 
Advertising Income 


187.79 


$5,299.42 


59.00 4,163.61 


EXPENDITURES 
Bank Service Charge 
Puppetry Journal Eneonese 2,308.48 
Stenographic Services .... 
Telephone 
Membership Folders 
Seals 
Office Supplies 
Postage, Freight & Express 
Printing 
Advertising 
Dues—A.E.T.A. 
Commissions Paid 
Membership Directory .... 
Fidelity Bond Premium .. 
Festival—Advances— 

(To Be Refunded) 
Festival Expenses 
British Year Books 


EQUIPMENT 
1—Typewriter 

1—Letter File 

1—Filing Cabinet ... 
1i—Filing Case 

1—Adding Machine . 
Auditing Fees 

Repairs to Typewriter .... 


June 11, 1955 Balance Cask in Bank, 
As Per Bank Reconciliation 

and books F 

Cash Advanced, 1955 Festival ... 


Cash Balance at June 11, 1955 


Note: Journal expenses include unpaid bi 
from last year. Actual years cost 








For Children’s Entertainment 
THE GILMORE PUPPETS 


Available for Engagements 


Colorado—November and December 


Azizona and California—January through April 


For information in regard to booking this show write: 


The Gilmore Puppets 


Care J Q Greene 
650 17th Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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